WARWICK

Cliffe to find that the pilgrim to whom she had sometimes
given alms in the town was her husband. lie died in her
arms and she, sorrowing for him, died a few days later.

Of the real Earls of Warwick there is nothing exciting to
record in the Norman period and no trace of the Norman
Castle now remains. It is with the advent of the Beauchamp
Earls in the thirteenth century that Warwick becomes histori-
cally important and the building of the present Castle begins.
The Earl Guy of the time of Edward II was one of the Lords
Ordainer and the bitter enemy of the King's favourite, Piers
Gaveston, who had nicknamed him ' the black clog of Arden '.
* Let him call me hound/ said the Earl, * one day the hound
will bite him.' The day came in 1312 when Piers Gaveston
was captured and brought a prisoner to Warwick Castle. The
other lords did not know what to do with him/Jbut Earl Guy
said,c Many days have ye hunted and failed of your game ; nor
have ye caught your prey. If he escape your hands ye get
him not lightly again.' Whereupon, after a hasty trial,
Gaveston was taken to Blacklow Hill below Guy's Cliffe
and executed, which fate Holinshed cheerfully observes
was ' a just reward for so scornfull and contemptuous a
merchant'.

The latter part of the fourteenth century saw the building
of Guy's Tower and Caesar's Tower, but Thomas Beauchamp,
the great soldier Earl, was absent at the French wars. After
distinguishing himself at La Hogue and Cr6cy, keeping the
seas with eighty ships and fighting with the Black Prince at
Poitiers, he died of pestilence and was brought home to
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